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) REBECCA PARTING WITH JACOB 


BY MIS6 EMILY TAYLOR. 


My youngest born, my pride of heart, thou must, 
thou must away: 

Thy brother’s wrathful hand is raised, and here thou 
canst not stay. 

0, [have deeply sinned for thee, the chastisement be 
mine, 

And I will bear it all, my son—the blessing shall be 
thine. 


What matter though my childless years in grief and 
pain pass on, 

Thou wilt be safe from danger’s hour, my own, my 
darling son !_ 

And, like the fountain sending forth a sweet and 
murmuring sound, 

Thy pleasant voice shall come to me from some far 
distant ground. 


Go, bear thy mother’s blessing back, to those from 
whom she came; 

My kinsmen’s heart will leap for joy to hear Rebec- 
ca’s name. 

Say to them, Haram’s shaded well, and flocks that 
near it stray, 

Come to mein my midnight dreams, as fresh as yes- 
terday, 


Speed on, and when thy nimble feet have brought 
thee to the place, 

And when thou stand'st, an exiled one, before thy 
brother's face, 

Tell him thou bear’st thy mother’s soul, and there- 
fore wilt nut twine 

Around the savage olive tree a strong and noble vine. 


Ask if, of all my kinsman’s house, no maiden bright 
t be 


’ 
Of lofty soul, with heart to seek, thy father’s god 


with thee. 

And if there be,oh say to her, ‘ Rebecea left her all; 

The father of the faithful spake, and she obeyed his 
eall.” 

The -_ of the covenant proteet ther, precious 
child, 

Defend thee from the covered snare, direet thee in 
the wild! 

Oh, — weep in darkness oft, to think thy house- 


Must — on the stony ground, or seck the foxes’ 


But glory breaking on the gloom, my grief to joy 
shall turn, 
mother of a favourite race, ah! wherefore 
shouldst thou mourn, 
Go, then, fulfil Jehovah's word, the blessing is for 
a 


And joy, and pride, and thankfulness, beloved son, 
for ma. 


Epitaph on an Infant. 


He took the eup of life to sip, 
For bitter "twas to drain; 








REVIEWS. 


From the Worcester Talisman. 
THE YOUNG VICTIM. 
“ The Autamn’s wind rushing 
Wafts the leaves that are searert, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest.” 
Moore. 


“ A brother's and a sister's love is much.” 
Willis. 


When we behold the pale hand of death 
drawing his shroud over those who have 
passed through a long and a virtuous life; 
when we see the venerable patriarch, whose 
head is whitened by the changes of time, 
and whose limbs, paralyzed by age, are no 
longer capable of fulfilling their offices ; 
when we see these, the aged and majestic 
ones of earth sinking quietly to their peace- 
ful and eternal habitation, the grave, we 
may not mourn with that sorrow to which 
decaying youth is entitled, for they have 
passed through the world and its vicissi- 
tudes, have tasted its pains and enjoyed its 
pleasures, and now “they rest from their 
labours and their works do fullow them.” 
But when we behold the young, the gay, 
the innocent, and the beautiful, slowly de- 
livering up the energies with which they 
have been endowed to the cold hand of 
disease, and, like morning flowers before 
the scythe, dropping prematurely away, to 
moulder ‘ dust tu dust,’ the heart will feel 
its sensibilities awaken, to mourn that such 
should be the fate of man. ’Tis true, they 
are taken from a world in which every situa- 
tion is fraught with numberless sorrows and 
temptations, but they are also hurried from 
its enjoyments, from the participation of 
those pleasures which childhood ever pic- 
tures upon futurity; taken from the social 
circle of friendship, in which their conver- 
sation had just commenced to impart its in- 
terest, snatched from the bosom of an affec- 
tionate father, a beloved mother, and from 
all the ties of kindred. But while we dre 
considering the enjoyment which they 
might have realised and imparted to others, 
we ought not to forget that they have en- 
tered upon an everlasting existence, where 
sorrow never enters to annoy, or affliction 
troubles the heart. 

Mary Ann Mowbray, at the age of seven- 
teen, although young in years, was old in 
affliction; her heart had heen severely tried 
ere the mature strength of womanhood had 
given her ag to quell the adverse tem- 
pests of life. She had entered upon the 
stage of being, blessed with every thing of 
a temporal nature that promises or gives 
enjoyment to mankind. Farth yields no 
blessings superior to those tasted by an in- 
nocent and an upright heart. Man’s bright- 
est pleasure is in the pursuit of fixe. 
Mary’s heart was innocent, virtuous, unpol- 
luted. Endowed with all the gentle qua- 
lities, the finer passions, the tender sensi- 
bilities of our nature. Her’s was an only 
brother; with whom she had been educated 





by affectionate parents; with him she had 
come up rejoicing through the bright and 










promising spring-time of life; in Edwin, her 
soul, fraught with all the affections of a 
sister, had pictured out the highest state of 
Mhuman goodness. Branches of the same 
stock, they lived and grew together. In 
his lofty forehead, at that season when he 
was just verging upon premature manhood, 
she fancied that she read the delineations 
of future greatness, Edwin Mowbray was 
worthily entitled to the love of his kindred 
and the friendship of all his acquaintance. 
The general features of conduct which 
marked his life were such, that were an 
enemy, if he might have had one, could 
barely discover one svlitary instance of do- 
ing wrong, to mar his character. This is 
no exaggeration; «very person, I presume, 
if he will examine the circle of his acquain- 
tance, will discover some whose characters 
are as free from censure as that of Edwin 





Mowbray. Human nature is not so totally 
|depraved but that there are many, who 
| from the natural gcodness of their disposi- 
|tion, together with an education calculated 
to promote every thing that is good, are, 
we may assert, almost fruitless. Man may 
well be proud of such examples, and well, 
indeed, would it be for him, if he would 
make the conduct of such people his guide, 
and their virtuous qualities a goal to his 
ambition.* His early taste for education, 
and his thirst for literary acquirements led 
him to devote so great a portion of his time, 
and apply himself so closely to those pur- 
suits, that he hastened that debilitating dis- 
ease which had for a long time threatened 
to bear him at some future day, beyond the 
|things of this changeable world. Mary Ann 
oeheld with the keenest pangs of sorrow, 
when in its first stages, and she long cher- 
ished the hope that it might be counteract- 
ed by proper attention, and that Edwin 
might again be restored to health, to hap- 
piness, and to the circle of his anxious 
friends. Edwin’s debility increased so 
slowly, that its course might not be traced 
from day today, by those who were inmates 
of the same dwelling, but if they measured 
its progress by the Irpse of weeks, the 
change which they discovered he had un- 
dergone, convinced them that fatality was 
stamped upon the disease, and that they 
must soen deliver up one who had been as 
a shining light upon them, and follow him 
tothe cold grave. Edwin felt sensibly the 
reality of his situation; a secret voice whis- 
pered in his hesrt that this world should 
soon be no more tohim. He breathed the 
balmy atmosphere of spring, fragrant as it 
was with the perfume of many flowers, and 
his soul taught him to believe that it was 
for the last time. He heard in the minstrel- 
sy of the zephyr mournful tones of music, 
which, he was conscious, would soon be a 
requiem over his grave. During the early 
part of his illness, ere the dread power had 
brought him to bis death-bed, he often sat 
wrapped ina reverie of thought at his win- 











































* Edwin, formed as he was to arrive at early mata- 
rity, seemed also destined to become a vietim to early 
decay. His constitution, naturally delicate, hid fall 
en & prey to his own ambition. 
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: ' taeminaiun . . , ~ 
dow, looking forth upon the landscape that || away, the loneliness of her situation be-|'and of the most romantic turn of mind. 
lay in summer's richness before him, to en-! came more and more apparent. But in her |; Nature and education had combined to ren- 
joy its beauties, which, if he was nut taken || solitude of heart she found a pleasure in} der him fit to shine in courts or cities, and 
from them, would themselves soon fade}! the performance of any trifling thing that |, the e'egance of his manners was only sur. 
away. He was thus sitting one afternoon, || reminded her of Edwin; in perusing those | passed by the strength and cultivation of 
breathing in his soul the holy calmness and || books he had loved to read, and in hoarding | his mind, 

serenity that was flung overthe earth. His | all the little relics he had left. Often, dur-|| At anearly age he married a lady who 


affectionate and watchful sister was also ing the succeeding spring, when the high seemed destined for him by the fates. 
sitting near him, often turning towards him) moon was flinging her mellow lustre over Their states and dispositions were cast in 
an eye that spoke of gloomy forebodings in || the landscape, did she go forth to muse and|| the same mould, and # was not extraordina. 
** This,” said Edwin, breaking weep over the grave of the brother whom ||ry that happiness the most exquisite and 


the heart. 
a long silence, “this is the state of man.—!| she had loved; and, as often when the earth || refined should flow from such a union, 
{have tasted, my sister, ! am well assured, | was sleeping, and the wind murmured not|| They lived but for each other, and disgust. 
the purest joy that this world can afford; 1 through the forest, her sweet voice, ten- ed soon with the empty show and heartless 
have not dived to mingle in the broils and|| dered more lovely by its mournful and} hypocrisy of the great world, they deter. 
contentions of the busy world, or to find touching pathos, was heard creeping out); mined to leave the metropolis of Scotland 
my spirits depressed by the afflictions that || upon the atmosphere, and dying away, like | and seek for more congenial and calmer 
necessarily await on man, I feel that my||the melody of a bird, while she chauntcd || pleasures in the western hemisphere. Per- 
destiny is fixed, that the earth shall never |) the following i haps the Colonel was urged by other mo- 
again come forth to my view in the reno-|| LINES || tives to abandon the land of his nativity. 
vated apparelling of spring. Life seems nena || He was an enthusiastic admirer of Liberty, 
but a waning taper, like the sun fast verg-|| 


When the tired roc-buck at the dawn |! and it may be that his heart looked forward 
ing towards its goal. All the anticipations, || SF Pe Ce \\to events which did not transpire for seve- 
my sister, which we have so fondly nur- |! find Gade bin denevet, lnveHest gant, |'ral years, after his arrival in America, but 
tured and conversed upon concerning the | || which finally emancipated his happy coun 
days of futurity, are now to be destroyed. || ||try, and nade it what we now sce it—the 
I cannot anticipate any thing for the future || land of freemen, and the asylum of the op- 
in this world, but [ can taste enjoyments if)| || pressed; but to proceed with my story. 
they are vouchsafed unto me. And how RIM " || Accompanied by a sweet daughter about 

. e “he ° My brother, o'er thy “ storied urn, | ‘ 
congenial to my heart is the quietude of the A shee foully weeps; Ht seven years of age, and by myself an or 
present scene; it reminds me of the days! " a || phan son of his deceased brother, he landed 
when we have gone out together into the iin Virginia, and actuated by the romantic 
fields and forests, in the untarnished hilarity \ singularity which formed a conspicuous 
of youth.” The tears rolled fast but si- |trait of his character, he selected yonder 
lently, down the cheeks of Mary Ann; her| || spot, wild and uncultivated as it then wa 
feelings were wrought to an uncontrollable || for his dwelling. ‘here he lived for seve- 
height; her sorrow awakened a sympathiz- || jral years unmolested or only exposed to 
ing sigh in the bosom of Edward, and he Of life did Jove with me, || such occasional dangers as his adventurous 
paused. “ But, Mary Ann,” continued he And natnre, with thy sister, sings ||soul loved to encounter. ‘The cultivation 
after a few moments, *‘we must not look A sad farewell to ther. I of a little farm, with our own hands, the 
entirely upon the darker side of existing CLARENCE. \| kill.ng of the wild deer, which bounded 
circumstances, or arraign our own selfish | | through our narrow enclosure, and the edv- 
judgment against that of Him who guides| cation of myself and his beautiful daughter, 
and governs ps with an be of undeviating || were his sole occupations for ten years a- 
justice. —He does not afflict man only as it is arriv sand if ever the war 
1 for his own good, to aid in hiking the ee ee ee Pa pre canes Mae our tran 
purification of his heart. Let us remember Daughter of Colla, thou art low! when quility, it was restored by the conviction 
and be thankful for the almost unbroken || wilt thou rise in thy beauty, first of Erin’s) that we were not the victim whom they 
happiness with which our past days have | Maids? Thy sleep is long in the tomb—| sought. Thus far we were blessed. The 
been blessed, and whatever may await us |2%d the morning distant far. The SUD |! opening charms of the lovely Mary, had 
in the future, bow submissively to the yoke, || Shall not come to thy bed, and any Awake | captivated my heart; but the ‘path of our 
and bear the burden without repining.” Darthula! Awake then first of women! love, for it was mutual, was hitherto strew- 


Fallen by the hunter-men, 
What then can mitigate his woe? 
What happiness restore 
To his lone bosom, whe shall know 
On earth such friends no more? 


A father and a mother turn 
To mourn o'er him who sleeps, 













| Yes, brother of my better years, 

| Whom friendship could not save, 

A father’s, mother’s, sister's tears, 
Fall o'er thy grassy grave. 

Yes, Idid love thee, and all things 





From the Staunton Spectator. 


MARY HARVEY. 


Mary Ann felt « holy calmness, like re- Ossian. || ed with roses. No fears—no jealousies dis . _ 
signation, come over her heart witha sooth-|| It was an awful time those Indian/||turbed the tranquil bliss of our hearts, p moby 
ing influence at these words, and her tears || wars,” said my old Revolutionary compan-|| while we bounded together along the gras and ~ - 
again were sealed io their fountains. Her || ion, as we sat together, our fowling piece || sy banks of yon clear rivulet, and drank is But rh 
feelings had not been wrought to such a | at our side on one of the high hills of Au-|| waters pure as our youthful bosom. at ~ 
pitch that she had spoken; she knew that gusta. ‘* These fair fields which now ex-| Would that [ could stop here—would ages 
Edwin was aware of his situation, and that || tend themselves before us waving in the || that the veil of oblivion could be throw % —— 
his heart was in preparation for the ap-||rich luxuriance of harvest, were then ajjover all that followed! But it cannot be. DI 
proaching change; she therefore did not || wild desert,—-those beautiful majestic || No! the horrors of that hour must live 1 —— 
desire to prolong a conversation that would || mountains now clothed in the blue of Hea-||my memory forever. The yell of death 
only increase her painful reflections. Time || ven, and only exciting in loveliness the}! still sounds in my aged ears, and I still see 
passed along, and sober autumn brought || rapture of their beholder, were then«the|| the human monsters stained with the inne- 
his golden sheaves and yellow leaves upon || haunt of ruthless savage,. Every -bush||cent blood of my beloved. On the ever Vest 
the earth. Decay, oid autumn’s fatal com- | concealed an enemy, and even the fireside! ing of a bright autumnal day Col. Harvey vith m 
peer, manifested his power not only over || of the hardy settler was not safe from the| and myself returned from the mountains tleman 
the vegetable world, but also over the ani-|| prowling foe. Seest thou the smoke which|| where we had been chasing the deer of J tibutec 
mal kingdom. The disease which had s0}|curls on yon distanl bill, mingling itself) the forest, or hunting the savage wolf.—  agrecal 
long preyed upon the health of Edwin,|| with the clouds? There in olden times. ‘fhe sun had set behind those majestic the mo: 
seemed fast approaching its ¢ risis; and be- | was the dwelling of a brave adventurer, and! mountains when we arrived at our cottage, 9 "ew fre 
fore = bg ign OF winter, his disembodied || his lovely family. They were my friends! where a bright fire blazed in in the hearth HH the cit; 
oo passed to that world where decay | —the companions of my youth. But they! to welcome us home.—Mary and her me of the « 
ty . ee dae te eee ke ! : <= jare gone ! ‘The last survivors of the lonely | ther rose to receive us, and oh! for the first = ar 
eta Maat ve: Me aa phecor Bong fin + group had floated down the stream of time! time the playful girl offered her binds Mwy 
of iiewhen the hones ef teeeaaw neseee i sas re broad still vcean of eternity, and I) cheek to my salute. The fates willed jo lin t 
Repstentee-« by ethrg etn ee aad cane be wy the survivor of all that. was dear on||that my hopes should be blighted w nik G 
bited its reed schune A eer ‘ . el’ — : _ The old man dashed a tear drop) they were fullest. Hardly twenty minu - quite 
Sniping, bad cyebdithion that wae ~ ; col Sg lis cheek as he finished the apostro-| passed of rapture the sweetest 1 had pe which. 
the Gauner audiaiiiives eng oe ound | phe to other times; and I urged him to re-| enjoyed, when on a sudden the air resou IM the re 
lacked the tudiitineitinn-- tae oa d,| late to me the history of his departed|/ed with horrible shouts. Peal after pe J 

g- n was| 


not sensible o ‘the magnitude of her depri- 
vution at first;-but, as day after day y assed 
> 


|| friends, which he did in the following 
| words: 


Colonel Harvey was the soul of chivalry \ cry. 


of yelling horror burst on our ears, and we 
‘recognized but too well the Indian wa 
‘To arms we flew in a moment—i* 





puntains, 
» deer 
wolf.- 
majestic 
cottage, 
e hearth 


oo 


moment the fiends stood on our threshold, 


turned out of the main road, and followed | through life,” she said, “ had been marked 


== 


and two of them fell lifeless before our ri- || rather an obscure path for nearly a mile, till!) by impatience: not that impatience which 


files. Wesnatched our swords, and drench- || we reached the gate of Barley Wood. We 
ed them in blood. Savage after savage || were gratified to learn from the servant at 
fell beneath our blades—but it was to no || the door, that Mrs. M. was in comparatively 


would lead her to be peevish towards her 
servants or others around her; but that 
which led her to push on a work when she 


purpose. We sunk at last overpowered jcomfortable health, as we had heard of her) has commenced it, till it was completed; and 


by numbers, and almost helpless from fa-| having been recently ill, and were appre- 
tigue and loss of blood, were bound hand hensive that she might still be too feeble 
and foot and stretched on the floor. ‘Tien || to receive company. We were seated for 
they dragged from their places of conceal- || & few moments in the parlour, the wall of 
ment, the wretched female companions of | Which are nearly lined with the portraits of 
our sufferings. Oh God—she called on || distinguished men, many of them Mrs. 
mefor aid. It was her last cry, and the || M’s intimate friends. I sent up my letter 


tomahawk of a ruthless savage was buried | of introduction, and the servant soon re- |! 


in her lovely forehead. I saw her pale and || turned with a request that we would walk 
mangled corpse sink on her father’s hearth, || into the apartment in which Mrs. M. was 


and [ saw no more—the power of man/|| was sitting. When we entered the room, || 
j}of them while we were sitting with her, she 


could hear it no longer, and I sunk into in- she rose and shook hands with us in a fami- 
sensibility. How long I lay in this house | liar and pleasant manner, which made me || 
of death I know not.—When I again re-|| Quite forget the embarrassment which I was 
turned to my senses, I found mysclf weak || prepared to feel on approaching so distin- 
and exhausted; and a deep gash from | guished and exalted a character. She is 
tomahawk in my head. I suppose the jrather smal] in stature, has a most regular 
savages finding me unable to travel, deter- jand expressive countenance, and an cye 
mined to extinguish whatever spark of life || Which beams forth nothing but intelligence 
remained, and leave me on the ground. 1||and benignity. She is now eighty-three 
staggered to the brook and washed the || Years of age: and for the last five years has | 
dotted blood from my face and hands. {|| been confined to her room by bodily indis- 
drew strength from anticipated vengeance, || Position, except that in the summer season, | 
and in half an hour was on the track of the || She has been occasionally carried out, and || 
mvages. Many cays I wandered through || drawn by her servants in a hand carriage 
the forest, sustaining life from whatever |] about her grounds. She soon spoke of 
fellin my way. But the day of retribution || her ‘dear friend, Mr. Wilberforce,” in || 
was at hand. I overtook the monsters at||Connexion with the letter which If had 
lust, just as they had bound their unhappy | brought from him; and when I told her that} 
prisoners for the night, and were building ||! had lately spent a most delightful hour 
the fires for their encampment. My heart | and ahalfin his company, she replied that 
leaped with ecstacy at the sight, and for! she had no doubt it was an hour and a half! 
the first time since the fatal day, my droop-||SPent near the threshold of heaven, She | 
ing soul was buoyed with gladness. Ah, || observed that Mr. W. was one of her old- i 
how saddening it is for age to look back, || ©St friends; and that his writings had pro- || 
and contemplate the yearnings of youth for | duced a very beneficial effect on the higher | 
vengeance. To see how it will forgo all || °itcles in this country, and “ his prayers,” | 
other joys for the gratification of this unho- said she, “ in my family, when he is here, || 
ly passion! I waited with impatience till |) *"° heavenly.” When 1 remarked on the 
their dark forms were stretched on the || 2¢autiful situation of Barley Wood, she |! 
earth, and their stillness denoted profound | replied, that she should send her se rvant to | 
sleep. There was no watch around the | conduct us over her little domain, and re-|) 
In their own forests they were se- || quested that we would particularly notice 
I crawled slowly and silently to the | a monument that she had erected in honour 


place where my friends lay bound to atree. || Of Jon Locke, and another to the memo- 
|| ry of her “dear friend,” Bishop Porteus; 


With my sharp sword I loosed the wythes||'Y © ¢f. : ’ 
that tied them, and the brave Harvey was|! buf,” said she,“ you must first view the | 
soon armed for the work of death that was| different prosp« cis which I have from my 
'o follow. Our swords drank deep that || house.” After pointing out to us some of 
night of the blood of many; but the groans the many beaut:ful objects to be seen from | 
of the dying aroused a few from the sleep, || the room in which we were sitting, she 
and again we had to contend against odds. | conducted us into an adjoining apartment 
Bet heaven favoured our arms, and the | which was her sleeping room; and pointing | 
savages slept in death. || to aa armed chair, ** that chair, ’ said she, |) 
**E call my home. Herc,” looking out of 
}a window, “is what I call my ‘ moral’ pros- 
| pect, You see youder distant bill which 
I limits the prospect in that direction. You 
From Letters of an American in Europe, || 5@€ pety — ~4 window pas in 
— jjrange of the hill. The tree, you observe 
HANNAH MORE. Iroc being near, appears higche r than the 
Yesterday morning [ set out in company | hill, which is distant, though the hill is ac- 
with my friend Mr. H. of this city, a gen-| tually much higher than the tree. Now 





DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 





lleman whose friendly attentions have con- 
‘ibuted greatly to render my visit here 
agreeable, for Mrs. More’s residence. As 
the morning was delightful, we had a fine 
view from some of the neighbouring hills of 
the city and its environs, and particularly 
of the celebrated village of Clifton, whose 
wild and beautiful scenery has called into 


‘xercise some of the most exquisite pow-| 


ersof the pen and the pencil. After trav- 
miles, we found by inquiry that we were 
quite near the celebrated cottage, a sight of 
_ with its venerable inhabitant, was 
object of our excursion, and we soon 


j= tree represents tomy mind the objects 
‘of time; that hill, the objects of cternity. 
| The former, like the tree, from being view- 
|ed near at hand appeur great, the latter, 
like the hill, from being viewed at a dis- 
tance, appears small.” Speaking of the 


llenfeebled state of my health, which was 


idied the death of the righteous. 


J 


| wonderful woman. 


to this trait in her character, especially, she 
attributed the fact of her having written so 
much. She remarked, that she had never 
been able to quote from her own writings; 
that her companion would often read to 
her paragraphs from them, and she did not 
recognise them as her own; and though her 
memory, in regard to most subjects, seems 
to be very perfect, she assured us that she 
cou'd not now recollect the titles of all her 
works: and having occasion to refer to one 


looked up to the book case in which they 


{were, and said, “Id. not remember the 
|title, but it is something about christianity 


I believe.” She presented me with her 
last work on the Spirit of Prayer, saying 
that it was principally a compiiation from 
her other works, and was dedicated to a 
friend, while she was confined to her bed, 
and supposed herself near the gate of eter- 
nity; that she felt the importance of the 
subject so deeply, that she determined to 
send the work te press, though the sale of 
it should be limited to fifty copies; but that_ 
8000 cepies were disposed of within less 
than six months. She also presented me 
with another work of hers, which I had ne- 
ver seen before, entitled “ Hints toa Young 
Princess; and accounted for its not having 
been printed in America, as her other 
works have been, fiom the fact that it was 
deemed inapplicable to our form of govern- 
ment; though, she remarked, that, with the 
exception of forty pages, it applied equally 
to the education of all females in the higher 
walks of life. Of the late princess Char- 
lotte, for whose benefit this work was par- 


|ticularly designed, she spoke as a most 


amiable, accomplished, and promising 
character, and expressed the hope that she 
Mrs. M. 
dissuaded her from learning music, on the 
ground that it would occupy time, which 


might be employed by her in more impor. 


tant pursuits, and that it was unnecessary, 
inasmuch as she could always have profes- 
sors of eminence to perform in her pre- 
sence. She told us that the place on which 
she resides had been in her possession 


ltwenty-six years; that when she purchased 


it, it was in a wild uncultivated state ; and 
that whatever ornamental trees or shrubs 
we should see, in walking over it, were 
planted by her own hand. As we passed 
round the enclosure, we saw at almost eve- 
ry step some monument of the taste of this 
We were particularly 
strack with the wild beauty of a Druidical 
temple, as Mrs. M. called it, made of knots 
of oak, disposed in such manner as to re- 
present the most fanciful figures. Mrs. M.’s 


dwelling isa thatched cottage, standing on 


the declivity of a gently sloping hill over- 
looking the church and village of Wrington, 


ju charming verdant vale, and commanding 


a view of Bristol channel, and a beautiful 
range of hills which skirt the distant hori- 


zom. Aficr going over her grounds, we 


lreturned for a short time to her chamber, 
|the occasion of my present absence from |) where she had provided some refreshment 
home, she advised me to be particularly on || for us, and where she 
; my guard against undue excitement. “The || by her delightful conversation. | 
tlling over a delightful country about nine || disciples,” she observed, ** could sleep in |leave of her, she expressed the kinde 


again entertained us 
On taking 
st 


sorrow; and she had found that she could ||sentiments, and with an air of unaffected 
sleep far better after a day of affliction, || humility, desired me to remember. her in 


than after an interview which had caused \\my approaches to a th 
Her own character, I 


(lmuch excitement. 


of mercy; and 
great importance 


added that she attache 
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to intercessory prayer; and that she felt}\ligion. Mecumeh, finding persuasion in- projected over the water. There was, into 
that she’was a poor creature who needed) effeetual, had recourse to stratagem. The ||long white feather in the cap. The In on ' 
an interest in the prayers of God’s people I commandant was in the’habit of going dows || dians had observed the boy’s movement— shad 
zs much as any one. the river often on fishing excursions, and || they held up their oars for a moment, and thick 
After leaving thisinteresting spot, whichj|| when he returned he would fire his signal ||seemed to consult whether they shoul Loui 
I am sure will be associated through lifel|| gun, and Marguerite and her boy would |/return and remove the cap; but afters com] 
with some of my most delightful recollec-}'| hasten to the shore to greet him. moment they again dashed their oars in p 
tions, we rode into the village of Wrigh-|| On one occasion he had been gone long-/|/the water and proceeded forward. my 
ton, distant about half a mile, to see the i er than usual. Marguerite was filled with continued rowing for a few miles, and thea wher 
birth-place of the illustrious Locke. It was \\ apprehension, natural enough at any time, || landed; hid their canoes behind some tree shou 
not the residence of his parents, but provi-|| when imminent dangers and hair-breadth || on the river’s bank, and plunged into the she 
centially his mother was there at the time | escapes were of every day occurrence. || woods with their prisoners. It seems to ment 
of his birth. The house in which he was || She had sat in the tower, and watched the||have been their intention to have returned the s 
born is very small, and is occupied by Mrs. || returning canoe till the last beam of day/||to their canoes in the morning, and they rage 
More’s washer-woman. The old lady who || had faded from the waters. The deep-|/had not proceeded fur from the shore, men 
inhabits it, seemed very familiar with the || ening of twilight played tricks with herim-||when they kindled a fire and prepared Mec 
honor which appertained to her dwelling, || agination. Once she was started by the||some food, and offered to share it with reso! 
" and showed us the chamber in which the || water-fowl, which as it skimmed along)| Marguerite and Louis. Poor Marguerite, ect 
illustrious philosopher first saw the light;||the surface of the water, imaged te her|/as you may suppose, had no mind to eat; cme 
but though she talked abundantly of John|| fancy the light canoe, urged by her hus-|| but Louis, saith tradition, ate as heartily » He 
Locke, she evidently knew as little who he || band’s vigorous arm. Again she heard the|/if he had been safe within the walls of the ond | 
was as any old lady of the same standing on/||leap of the heavy muskalongi, and the/||fort. After supper, the Indians stretched f to tt 
the opposite side of the Atlantic. On leav- splashing waters sounded to her fancy || themselves before the fire, but not till they The 
ing Wrighton, we again passed Burley | like the first dash of the oar. That passed || had taken the precaution to bind Margue. be | 
Wood, on our return te Bristol; and | kept || away, and disappointment and tears fol-|| rite toa tree, and compel Louis to lie down daus 
my eye on that charming spot till it was |lowed. Her boy was beside her; the young || in the arms of his uncle Mecumeh. Neither have 
hidden behind the hill, though my imagi- || Louis, who, though scarcely twelve years || of the prisoners, as you may imagine, clos. but 
nation still lidgers about it with unabated||old, already had his imagination filled|\ed theireyes. Louis kept his eye fixed on ris 
interest. I could not but reflect when I | with daring deeds, Born and bred in a|/his mother. She sat upright beside an old re 
heard Mrs. More converse, and recollected || fort, he was an adept in the use of the bow || decayed oak; the cord was fastened around = 
what she had been, and saw what she was, || and the musket; courage seemed to be his || her waist and bound around the tree which Pole 
that hers was one of the most honoured, || instinct, and danger his element, and ‘bat-|/had been blasted by lightning; the moon M 
useful, and happy lives that the world has|/tles and wounds were “household words” | poured its beams through the naked bran. om 
ever known. In her progress through life, || with him. He : laughed at his mother’s | ches upon her face, convulsed with the ago- from 
she has diffused blessings at every step;||fears, but in spite of his boyish ridicule, ny of despair and fear. With one hand fathe 
and has probably contributed far more to|| they strengthened, till apprehension see- - held a crucifix to her lips,the other on with 
elevate the standard of female education||med reality. Suddenly the signal gun||her rosary. his { 
and female character, than any other per-|| broke on the stillness of the night. Both , 
son living Her old age is rendered serene || mother and son sprang on their feet pou 
and cheerful by a review of her past I-fe on || with a cry of joy, and were pressing, hand z 
the one hand, and by a firm trust in the||/in hand, towards the outer gate, when a 
Saviour on the other; and she is now wait-|| sentinel stopped them to remind Margue- 
ing in the bright hope of immortality, till || rite that it was her husband’s order that no|| still sleeping, seemed conscious, ani 
her change come, Few, indeed, can hope || one shou'd venture without the walls after|| strained him closer to him. ~At last th "y 
to descend to the tomb like her, amidst the ||sunset. She however insisted on passing, || strong sleep, that in the depth of the nightB tanc 
benedictions of a world; but there are none || and telling the soldier that she would an-||steeps the senses in utter forgetfulnes,— Miss 
who may not aspire to that which consti-||swer the commandant for his breach of or-|| overpowered him; his arms relaxed thet — the | 
tutes her noblest distinctions—a life of faith || ders, she passed the outer barrier. Young’|| hold, dropped beside him, and left Lous find 
and piety. | Louis held up his bow and arrow before || free. your 
the sentinel, saying gaily, ‘‘lam my mo-|| Herose cautiously, looked for one inf Chat 
“a |ther’s body guard, you know.” Tradition || stant on the Indians, and assured himeel says 
A TALE. ‘has preserved these trifling circumstan-||they all slept profoundly. He then pol pres 
The following is extracted from “ ‘The |ces, as the events that followed rendered || sessed himself of Mecumeh’s knife whic the 
Traveller's,” a tale, by the author of Red. |them memorable. " : lay at his feet, and severed the cord thi answ 
wood. A family of travellers is represent- “The distance,” continued the stran-// bound his mother tothe tree. Neither of nop 
ed as having stopp<d on a point of land at || 8°"* ‘*from the fortto where the com-|ithem spoke a word: but with the least po thin 
the junction of the Oswegatchie with the mandant moored his canoe, was trifling, || sible sound they had come to the shor; she: 
St. Lawrence, to view the remains of an and quickly passed. Marguerite and Lou-|| Louis in the confidence, and Marguerite} cour 
old fortification, While they were view-||'* flew along the footpath, reached the|| with the faint hope of reaching it before) rabl 
ing this monument of the olden time, a||*°0P; and were in the arms of—Mecumeh |i they were overtaken. You may imagin} very 
gentleman appeared, who, like them, ha q\iand his fierce companions. Entreaties|| how often the mother, timid as a fawn,wu to p 
been attracted to the spot by curiosity — resistance were alike vain. Resist-|| startled by the evening breeze stirring the to lo 
and after introducing himself, bege y jijance_was made, with a manly spirit, by || Jeaves, but the boy bounded forward as 1% ‘sur 
leave to relate a tracitionary story which |yourg Louis, who drew a knife the || there was neither fear nor danger in th] pers 
he had picked up in his journey through || girdle of one of the Indians, and attempt-|| world. y : resp 
Canada, same of the events of which had ed to plunge it le the bosom of Tecumeh, They had nearly attained the margin d agai 
been located at this place. The family | who was roughly binding his wampum belt || the river, where Louis meant to launch on y 
very readily assented to the proposal, and oo. Sapets 's mouth, to deaden the fortu 
the stranger related the following particu- | the k 4 ad sbis a The man wrested tea-t 
=: lee pela ow pop og Soest - 
A commandant of the fort (which was|| scion from his pe ge neat titi = 
~-_ by _ —_— to protect their tra-|| ‘The Indians had two canoes; Marguerite the 1 
; en age wed —— ae & young!) was conveyed to one, Louis to the other, air, 
_— eon be + nag 4 — es the mar-|/and both canoes were rowed into the Os-||he cried, “to the shore.” She rose, mony 
- = em bat hn . od oe - Her || wegatchie, and up the stream as fast as it|| instinctively followed her boy. The sounl—R if sh 
; ; . ow » and | was possible to impel them against the cur-|| of pursuit came nearer and nearer. The) adva 
procured interviews with her, and attempt-||rent of the river. reached the sh nd th beheld three 
ed to win her back, by all the motives of Not a word : ed the shore, and there behe ce any 
national pride and family affection; but all |! ot = .word or cry escaped the boy; he|| canoes coming swiftly up the river. Asi cert 
iivcks, ‘The youns Goon oe - seemed intent on some purpose; and when|| mated with hope, Louis screamed t&— gues 
her by her heptane mean, Senge A ye ee a Rog wateh-nasd <5 Se mag ant CE 
was bound bya threefold cord—h — soe aaniitary cap he wore, and threw it|| swered by his father’s voice. a Pee 
to her husband, to her son, and to her re. £ pxiltully that it lodged, where he meant || The possibility of and the certaiti} her 
’ er re-||it should, on the branch of a tree which || approach of her infused new IE piec 
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jnto Marguerite. “Your father cannot see 
us, "she said, “as we stand here in the 
shade of these trees; hide yourself in that 
thicket, I will plunge into the water.” 
Louis crouched under the bushes, and was 
completely hidden by an overhanging 

pevine, while his mother advanced a 
c steps into the water, and stood erect, 
where she could be distinctly seen. A 
shout from the canoes apprized her that 
she was recognized, and at the same mo- 
ment, the Indians, who had now reached 
the shore, rent the air with their cries of 
rage and defiance. They stood for a mo- 
ment, as if deliberating what next to do; 
Mecumeh maintained an undaunted and 
resolved air; not so his followers: the as- 
pect of armed men, and a force thrice their 
number, had its usual effect—they fled. 
He looked after them, cried ‘* shame!” 
and then, with a desperate yell, leaped in- 
to the water and stood beside Marguerite. 
The canoes were now within a few yards; 
he put his knife to her bosom; “The 
daughter of Tecumseh,”’ he said, “should 
have died by the judgment of our warriors, 
but now by her brother’s hand must she 
perish:” and he drew back his arm to give 
vigour to the fatal stroke, when an arrow 
pierced his own breast, and he fell, insen- 
sible, at his sister's side. A moment after 
Marguerite was in the arms of her husband; 
and Louis, with his bow unstrung, bounded 
from the shore, and was received in his 
father’s canoe; and the wild shores rang 
with the acclamations of the soldiers, while 
his father’s tears of pride and joy were 
poured like rain upon his cheek. 





Written for the Port Folio. 
A CONSEQUENCE. 


‘What is the reason,’ said I to an acquain- 
tance, ‘that every body seems afraid of 
Miss Prudence Chatterly? I have been in 
the neighbourhood some time, and I cannot 
find that any person visits her: I ask a 
young lady to go with me to call on Miss 
Chatterly, she smiles, shakes her head, and 
says ‘ No, I thank you,’ with uliar ex- 

jon. I ask a young manif he visits at 

the house of Miss Chatterly; ‘ Not I,’ he 
answers, with a knowing look. ‘I can find 
no person to introduce me to her, and I 
think, from her appzarance, and so forth, 
she would be a desirable acquaintance in a 
country town like this.’ ‘Oh! a very desi- 
table acquaintance!’ echoed my friend, ‘a 
very desirable acquaintance!, if you wish 
to part with your character, or have none 
to lose.” * What do you mean?’ I replied; 
‘surely Miss Chatterly is not a dangerous 
person to visit; that is, shege, of course, 
respectable.’ * Yes, very respectable!’ 
in echoed my friend; ‘ very respectable, 

if you mean that her family is good, her 
fortune equally so, her house pleasant, her 
tea-table well furnished, her dress, manners, 
@ cetera, quite fashionable, and her tout en- 
semble that of a woman of gentility.” “hen, 
sir, L returned almost provoked, ‘ what is 
the matter with Miss Chatterly?? “Why, 
air, she is a perfect and incorrigible onal 
monger; no character is safe in her hands; 
if she knows any thing to any person’s dis- 
advantage, she is sure to tell it—if she hears 
any thing ill of her very best friend, she is 
certain to whisper it about—if she merely 
Suesses any thing, she always embodies it, 
fives it ‘a local habitation and a name’ 
and she is forever busy witlpthe affairs of 
her characters to 


Pieces a the paperavakers do old rags— 


she suspects plots and intrigues in every 
private party, and in every family she finds 
out some secret, that she is sure to hunt to 


its hiding place ; and, in short sir, the mest | 


of her neighbours have to thank her for a 
flaw in their character, or a blot on the 
family escutcheon: people have found out 
her propensity, aud, sir, if you have any 
regard for your reputation, don’t visit Miss 
Prudence Chatterly; but if you don’t visit 
her, ten to one but she finds you out, and, 
before long, you may find that some slip or 
error in your own life, or the lives of some 
of your progenitors, has reached Miss Pru- 
dence Chatterly, and by her means kindly 
recorded, and handed down to posterity.’ 

* No wonder,’ sighed I, ‘ that 1 could get 
nobody to introduce me to Miss Chatterly,’ 

MABEL. 








SONG. 

BY G. WITHER. 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
"Cause snother's rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flowery mead in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be? 
Should my heart be gricved or pined 
*Cause I see a woman kind? 

Or a well disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle, dove, or pelican, 

If she be not so to me; 

What care I how kind she be? 
Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well deserving known, 
Make me quite forget my own! 

Be she with that goodness blest, 
Which may gain her name of Best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be? 
*Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do, 
That without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind I see, 
~ What care I though great she be? 
Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair, 
If she love me. this believe, 
1 will die ere she shall grieve: 
If she slight m= when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go: 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 


Se 
LITERARY. 


The Trials of Life.—Under this title, the 
authoress of ‘* De Lisle” has just produced 
a new work. In her former novel, we 
were particularly struck by the exclusively 
feminine character which it presented, and 
we find the same peculiarity distinguishing 
** The Trials of Life” in a no less remarka- 
ble degree. We have had enough, more 
than enough of fashionable novels, some of 
which,and they are not the worst,have been 
written by ladies; but there are qualities 
in this writer beyond the reach of ber 
competitors, and which give a value and 
interest to her writings that the others we 
have alluded to are wholly deficient in. 
Her works are as fashionable as can be 
desired, and this for a very natural reason, 
because she speaks in the tone of the only 
society she knows; but, for a better reason 











and in better taste, she decs not dwell 


lupon the mere external modes of that so- 
\ciety, nor indulge in descriptions, which, 
jhowever agreeable to the great or the lit- 
\tle vulgar, are so much in the spirit of up- 
per servants and ladies’ maids, as lead us 
to suspect that their supposed lady and 
gentleman authors are rather lookers on at 
a distance, than actors in the scenes they 
affect to paint. The authoress of * De 
Lisle” possesses profound powers of 
thought, with a closeness and accuracy of 
jobservation of a very extraordinary kind. 
These qualities she appears to have devo- 
ted very earnestly to the study of the phi- 
losophy of the female mind, and so success- 
fully as to display woman’s thoughts and 
feelings, and passions, more truly than any 
other writer we recollect. These powers 
are admirably adapted to the subjects on 
which she chooses to exereise them. They 
are those romances of real life of which 
Lord Byron says most truly, we hear and 
see more than we shall ever read, and 
their force is not diminished by our know- 
ing that such tragedies are acted in the 
streets we daily traverse, and by people 
whom we almost know personally.— T'imes. 


Drury Lane Theatre.---A new comedy, 
the production of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
entitled ‘*The Beggar’s Danghter of 
Bethnal green,’’ was represented on Sa- 
turday evening. The talent displayed by 
Mr. Knowles in his preceding dramatic ef- 
forts had the effect of raising great expec- 
tations on the present occasion; but those 
expectations were only excited to be mi- 
serably disappointed. The play, we un- 
derstand, was rejected at Covent Garden 
about two years ago; and the fate which it 
met with on Saturday night proved, abun- 
dantly, that the caterer forthe other house 
had formed a just estimate of its merits 
when he refused to perform it. In its 
plot, the comedy is improbably romantic. 
Lord Wilford, the son of Lord Woodville, 
determines to marry, provided he can dis- 
cover in any one women all the graces and 
virtues of the whole sex. Full of this 
hopeful scheme, 


** He dofi'd his title, and resolves to roam 
“In modest guise of simple yeorman’s son.” 


and, in his random search after perfection, 
he is accompanied by his friend Belmont, 
who is also disguised. The young lord, in 
riding through the city, is attracted by a 
crowd of people, whom the rare charms of 
Bess, the daughter of Albert, the blind 
beggar, have collected together. He, as 
a matter of course, becomes enamoured of 
her; but, before he can learn who or what 
she is his horse becomes ungovernable, 
and bears him rapidly from the place. 
Meantime, Bess and her father disappear, 
and Wilford immediately proceeds in pur- 
suit of her. it is the misfortune of Bess, 
that all who look upon her, gentle and sim- 
ple, immediately become slaves to her 
beauty, and, amongst others, she has capti- 
vated Lord Thomas, who forcibly tears her 
from the arms of her father. How she es- 
capes from this ungallant nobleman does 
not appear; but when she is next introduc- 
ed to the audience, we find her acting as 
bar maid in a public house at Rumford, 
where she is persecuted by the attentions 
of a new set of admirers, amongst whom 
is Ralph, the son of the landlady. At this 
hostelry Lord Wilford arrives in the course 
of his peregrinations. He is thunder- 
struck on discovering the beautiful un- 








knows, who, be it » cherishes a 
deep-rooted passion for Wilford, although 
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she had but a momentary glimpse of his | 
person, at-the time when his horse bore bim 
away from her so rapidly. He is much dis- 
quieted when he finds that he has four ri: 
vals, each of whom peremtorily lays claim 
to the hand of Bess. But the mom@gnt she 
declares that she is a beggar’s daughter, 
her suitors spurn her. Lord Wilford, with- 
out disclosing his rank, now woos and 
wins her.- While, however, he is exulting 
in his good fortune, a herald appears, and 
conmands him, in the name of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, to appear with Bess before that 
Princess, to whom the blind beggar had 
complained of the abduction of his daugh- 
ter. An ‘ eclaircissement” takes place in 
the Royal Presence. Albert, the blind beg- 
gar, turns out to be the brother of Lord 
Woodville, who had despoiled him of his 
estate, and who had long supposed him 
dead» A scene of mutual reconciliation 
ensues, which ends with the union of Lord 
Wilford, and his newly discovered cousin, 
the lovely Bess, There is a sort of under- 
plot, in which the actors are Old Small, 
Young Small, Peter and Kate: but it has 
no connexivn with, or relevancy to, the 
principal story. It is perfectly insolated, 
and is not a little absurd. The play is 
written in blank verse, and contains many 
passages distinguished by poetical beauty. 
Our praise can, however, cxtend no far- 
ther. In all the essentials of a comedy --- 
in coherene and consistency of fable----in 
correct delineation of manners----in variety 
of incident----in interest of situation---it is 
extremely deficient. It is overlaid with | 
characters, there being no less than thirty- 
six in the piece, adozen of whom were not i 
unfrequently on the stage together, in| 
** most admired disorder.”’ 


| 


|| When o'er our eyes, half clothed in tears, 





, 


Ladies’ Magazine.----There is no better 
evidence of the esteem in which Mrs. 
Hale’s Magazine is held, than the fact that} 
it entered its second year yesterday, having 
on, in honour of its birth day, a new and} 
very pretty holiday suit of navy blue. 
‘he character of the work, judging from a 
hasty perusal of the number before us, is 
much improved, It appears to contain an | 
ample quantity of poetry, a fair proportion 
of those interesting stories which Mrs. | 
Hale herself contributes, and which give 
her work a cast that she is truly “* Ameri- 
can”—and a sufficient number of literary | 
notices to give a zest to the whole. The, 
poetry of the Ladies’ Magazine, by the || 
way, has always been rather mediocre, and || 
though it may be pure and chaste, yet it, 
has lacked a little vivacity to redeem it from || 
the charge of tameness. There is, indeed, 
altogether too much quietness and repose | 
in Mrs. Hale’s publication. People love to 
be startled sumetimes—to be roused out of || 
that sleepy state of mind in which they are | 
apt to indulge, when sitting with a new || 
work over a blazing fire—and our fair edi- | 
tress ought to levy a contribution now and 
then from somebody that has a drop of, 
quicksilver in his veins. 

We are pleased with some of Mrs. Hale’s 
remarks in her introduction to the second || 
volume of her magazine. 
wish to tinge all her sex ‘ blue;’’ to make | 


| And still forgotten while they go, 
|| As on the sea-beach, wave on ware, 


|! village. 


| 


! 7s 7 ; ry a : 
|dren. Sheasks patronage, beeause she in-} 


| tends to deserve it; and the public has the 
surest guaranty on earth that she will en- 
deavour to redeem her piedge—* the 
guaranty of a mother’s affection.””— Boston 
| Daily Advertiser. 





| 
| An article in the Edinburgh Literary | 
Journal gives an interesting summary of| 
the liicrary novelties in preparation for the | 
close of the year 1828 and the beginning 
of 1829. The annuals were in the hands 
of almost all the booksellers in November, | 
and the expense at which they were got! 
up was not less surprising tnan the multi-| 
plication of their numbers, as our readers| 
may judge from the following extract: | 
*©On the Keepsake and Anniversary | 
alone, twenty thousand pounds have been | 
spent, and chiefly, no doubt, on the engra- | 
vings and on the painters, who charge high- 
lv for permission to copy their good things. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence gets two or three | 
hundred pounds for leave to engrave a 
portrait of Mrs. Peel or the like. Yet this 
year the literary contributors have been paid 
well also. Sir Walter had five hundred 
pounds for his little stories in the Keep- 
sake, and I hear the five or six “ Lords” 
who figure in its pages, have condescend- 
ed to take one hundred pounds a-piece, ! 
five pounds being the full value of all the 
brains some of them possess. 





From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
THE PAST. 
BY JOUN WILSON, ESQ. 
How wild and dim this life appears! 
One long, deep, heavy sigh, 


‘The images of former years 
Are faintly glimmering by! 


Dissolves at onee jn snow. 

The amber clouds one moment lie, 
Then like a dream are gone ! 

Though beautiful the moonbcams play 
On the lake's bosom, bright as they, 

And the sou! intensely loves their stay, 
Soon as the radiance melts away, 

We scarce believe it shone ! 

Heaven-airs amid the harp-strings dwell ; 
And we wish they ne’er may fade,— 
They ecase,—and the soul is a silent ec ll, 
Where music never played ! 

Dream follows dream through the long night hours, 
Fach lovelicr than the last: | 
But ere the breath of morning flowers, 
That gorgeous workt flies past; 

And many a sweet angelie cheek, 

Whose smiles of love and kindness speak, 
Glides by us on this earth ; 

While in a day we cannot tell 

Where shone the face we loved'so well, 
In sadness or in mirth! 


THE ELEPHANT. 

** A few days before my arrival at Enon, | 

a troop of elephants came down one dark} 
and rainy night close to the outskirts of the 
The missionaries heard them bel-| 
lowing and making an extraordinary noise | 
for a long time at the upper end of their| 





it is to encounter those powerful animals} 


|’ wood. 


ries had recently cut through the banx of 
the river, on purpose to lead out the water 
to irrigate some part of their garden ground, 
and to drive a corn mill. Into this trench, 
which was stili unfinished and without wa. 
ter, one of the elephants had evidently fall. 
en, for the marks of his feet were distinctly 
visible at the bottom, as well as the impress 
of his huge body on its sides. How he had 
got into it was easy to conjecture, but how, 
being once in, he had contrived to get out 
again, was the marvel. By his own unaid. 
ed eflorts, it was obviously impossible for 
such an animal to have extricated himself. 
Could his comrades, then, have assisted 
him? There can be no question but they 
had; though by what means, unless by haul. 
ing him out by their trunks, it would not 
be easy to conjecjure. And in corrobora- 
tion of this suppesition on examining the 
spot myself, I found the edyes of this trench 
deeply indented with numerous vestiges, as 
if the other elephants had stationed them- 
selves on either side, some of them kneel- 
ing, and others on their feet, and had thus 
by united efforts, and probably after many 
failures, hoisted their unlucky brother out 
of the pit. Similar instances of intelligence 
and affectionate attachment have been fre- 
quently related to me by persons of vera- 
city, familiar with the habits of the elephant 
in its wild state, The following isa speci- 
men. On one occasion a band cf hunters 


ay 
‘ 


| had surprised two elephants a male and fe- 


male, in an open spot near the skirts of a 


jthick and thorny jungle. The animals fled 


towards the thickets; and the male, in spite 


}of many balls which struck him ineffecwual- 
ily, was soon safe from the reach of the pur- 
isuers: but the female was so sorely wound- 


ed, that she was unable to retreat with the 


jsame alacrity, and the hunters having got 


between her and the wood, were preparing 
speedily to finish her career—when, all at 
once, the male rushed forth with the ut- 
most fury from his hiding place, and with 
a shrill and frightful scream, like the loud 
sound of a trumpet, charged down upon the 
huntsmen. So terrific was the animal’s 


|| aspect, that all instinctively sprung to their 


horses, and fled for life. The elephant, dis- 
regarding the others, singled out an unfor- 
tunate man (Cobus KlopperI think was 


| his name) who was the last person that bad 


fired upon its wounded comrade, and who 
was standing with his horse’s bridle over 
his arm, reloading his huge gun at the mo- 
ment the infuriated aaimal burst from the 
Cobus also leaped hastily on horse- 
back, but before he could seat himself in 


|his saddle, the elephant was upon him. 


One blow from his proboscis struck poor 


| Cobus to the earth; and without ponene 
| himself about the horse, which galloped o' 


in terror, he thrust his gigantic tusks 
through the man’s body, and then, after 
stamping it first with his ponderous feet, 


again seized it with his trunk, and flung it 


high into the air. Having thus wreaked 
vengeance upon his foes, he walked gently 
up to his consort, and, affectionately caress- 
ing her, supported her wounded side with 
his shoulder, and, regardless of the volleys 
of balls with which the hunters, who had 


“ She has no | orchard; but, knowing weil how dangerous} again rellied to the conflict, assailed them, 


he succeeded in canying her from their 


the standard of excellence in authorship, | in the night they kept close within their || reach into the impenetrable recesses of the 


| the standard of female excellence—to turn || 


houses till daylight. Next morning, on| 


forest. One of my own friends, lieutenant 


our country into a great literary factory, || examining the spot where they had heard}| John Moodie, of the Scotch Fusileers, now 


and set all our young ladies to spinning | 


the elephants, they discovered the cause | 


a settler in South Africa, had an almost 


their brains.” And again: “ she does not || of this nocturnal. uproar. There was at) miraculous escape on an occasion some: 

write for fame. She is animated by the | this spot aditch or trench, about four or || what similar. He had gone out to an ele- 
five feet in width, and nearly fourteen feet | 

in depth, which the industrious missiona- || 


hope of a far higher reward, that of being | 
enabled to support and educate her chil- 





phant hunt witha party of friends; and they 
had already succeeded in killing one or two 
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of a smal herd, and the rest were retreat, 
ing before then#towards their woody fast- 
nesses, when one of the females having 
been separated from her young one among 
the bushes, forgot all regard to her own 
safety in maternal a»xiety, and turned back 
in wrath upon her pursuers to search for it. 
Mr. Moodie, who happened to be on foot 
at the time, was the individual that the ani- 
mal first caught sight of, and she instantly 
rushed upon him. ‘To escape from an an- 
elephant in open ground is often diffi- 
cult enough for a well mounted horseman. 
My friend gave himself up for lost; nor 
would the aetivity of despair have availed 
him—the animal was close at his heels. But 
just at the moment when she was about to 
seize or strike him to the earth with her 


upzaised proboscis, he fortunately stumbled | 


and fell. The elephant, unable at once to 
arrest her impetuous career, made an at- 
tempt to thrust him through with her tusks, 
as he lay on the ground before her, and 
actually tore up the earth within an inch or 
two of his body, and slightly bruised him 
with one of her huge feet as she passed 
over him. Before, however, she could turn 
back to destroy him, Mr. Moodie contrived 
to scramble into the wood, and her young 
one at the same instant raising its cry for 
her in another direction, the dangerous 
animal went off without searching further 
for him. 





Written for the Port Folie. 
LINES 

BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 
There was a vision of my early years, 
That stood, and smiled, and beckoned me afar, 
That check’d my wayward will, my childish tcars, 
Still guiding like the pilgrim’s beacon star! 
As youth advanced, the vision, smiling still, 
Pointed to higher sphere’s of thought and mind; 
My soaring feney mounted at her will, 
Aud left the thoughts and eares of earth behind. 
‘Twas Hope; she held young Inspiration’s flame, 
And still 1 followed wheresve’er she turn’d: 
Pure intellectual excellence, and fame, 
The meed for which my soaring spirit burn’d, 
She led me on to worship moral trath, 
To kneel, with kindling heart at virtue’s shrine, 
And through the griefs and perils of my youth, 
That sacred flame sent forth its ray divine. 





A blight, adreary blight, came o’cr my years; 
Dark clouds concealed the vision of my youth; 
Young Inspiration’s flame was quenched in tears; 
No light was left me save the light of truth. 

My soaring fancy, frightened and dismayed, 
*Reft of that guiding flame, to earth return’d 
My broken spirit, trembling and afraid, 

For proud pre-eminence no longer burn'd. 
Life's early rose was withered on its stem, 

The bud of promise blighted ere it grew; - 

And faney’s brightly sparkling diade m, 
Exchanged for mournful weeds of sombre hue. 
Through along night of weary wahing dreams 
The vision of my youth was ne'er restored, 

Yet though that guiding light no longer beams, 
My heart still clings to all it once sdored. 


ORIGINAL REVIEWS. 
The Course of Time, a Poem, in ten Books. 
By Ronert Ponuock, A. M. 
American, from the third London edition. 
New-York ; W. B. Gilley, 1828. 
Concluded from our last. 
The poem to which we have adverted, 
» we have reason to believe, been so ge- 
nerally read and admired, that analysis and 
labored criticism is unnecessary. We 
think we hazard nothing in saying, that 
Since the appearance of Paradise Lost, no 
Sacred Poem has appeared, which abounds 
With so much true sublimity; and it is of 


|| guage, among so Many vapid and vain at- 


|| their bathos being beyond the comprehen- || 


Second|| admired er condemned, in proportion as||! can say nothing in your favour. 
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d and/|it will be numbered with the efforts of cth- 
er masters of the lyre to whem its author 
sometimes adverted with such reverence. 
It will be among those that know not 
death: and although the form of the la- 
mented Pollock is blénding into kindred 
earth—though his heart cannot be glad- 
dened at the praise which gathers around 
his name, or his ear receive the plaudits 
of the world, yet the renown he has 
won will not be less deathless and enduring; 
and his genius w:ll embalm his pure. and 
|| tempts, to soar into sublimity, by sundry perfect memory, when many of the gifted 
|| poetlings of the day, who weave up (with || but licentious authors of his time will have 
|| some skill, it is true, as far as taste only is || Sunk into oblivion. W. G. C, 
|| concerned) the metaphors of Milton, and |) 
|| Dryden, and Byron, until they persuade 

||themselves that they are the legitimate || 
|| sons of Genius, and that their over-strained | 
|| rhymes glow with empyreal fire. Such | 


bards, howbeit, gain little or no reputation; || 


lan original kind, expressed in bol 
| striking passages—new ideas of nature and 
|of nature’s God are presented. There is 
|| no study to bring forth ‘‘rounded phrase 
j\and ornate epithet;” his writings appear 
| to be the result of intense and holy medit-| 
|\ation; clear and eloquent delineations of 
|| mind and of nature are the result, without | 
||even the appearance of a strife to win ad- 
||miration, by grasping at the sublime. It 
||is grateful to meet with such high lan- 
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* Trifles light as air.” 


A lady in New York, just as she was pre- 
jsion of ordinary minds, while those who| paring herself to walk out one morning, 
I know the authors fiom whom they pilfer, || was detained by the mother of a girl who 
jand who know how to appreciate real| had been dismissed from her service for ill 
|| sublimity, look with ridicule upon what is) conduct;----she stated that her daughter 
|| original, and with scorn upon their base|could not get a place without a recom- 
|| plagiarisms, and affected misanthrophy.—| mendation from her last, and therefore 
|| Chagrined, as these wights generally are,| begged she would give her a written cha- 
! at the discovery of their borrowed plumes, | racter, if only a few words, in order to ob- 
jjand the necessary disgrace accompanying) tain a situation; but this the lady positively 
‘isuch a discovery, their only resource and | refused, as nothing in truth could be said 
consolation is in detracting fromthe merits| inher favour. The woman then urged her 
of such as have obtained from all those| to write a few lines to her daughter, stating 
whose opinions are valuable, warm praise | the reason why she declined giving hera 
for writing from the promptings of nature,| character, which would perhaps satisfy her, 
fancy and feeling.—this, with the swagger-| and be a good lesson in future. Tv this 
ing assertion that their works will attain | the lady consented, and told her to call for 
immortality after they are defunct, seems! the note in the afternoon; but thinking she 
(as it justly should be) the only reward! might not return home till late, she sat 
jthey have for their covert metaphorical) down and wrote the note, but having for- 
|| thefts, and their ariginal bombast, which| gotten the girl’s sir-name or supposing it 
“leaves wondering comprehension so far! of no consequence, she omittec the ¢@ -ec- 
| behind.” | tion, and placed it in a card rack, remem- 
| It would be gratifying to extract a few) bering at this instant a card of invitation 
|| passages from the “Course of Time,” to| which she had received the day previous 
jisanction our, encomiums, did our limits| from a lady, requesting her company to 
|| permit: but we must content ourselves| tea; she also wrote a reply to this, and 
|| with referring to such as to us appeared to| rang for a servant4o take it to her friend. 
|| Possess uncommon merit. We take this! The boy being absent, she directed her 
|| occasion to remark, that, to an admirer of; maid, when he returned to say that he 
|| the common fanciful and desultory poetry) would find the note on the mantel-piece; 
j|of this period, the tone of piety and) the girl however concluded to take it into 
jthe depth of thought which are exhib-) the kitchen, and give it to the boy herself. 
lited in the work before us, may per-| On passing out the lady saw the boy before 
| haps appear repulsive; but let the reader) the door, and told him to run inand get the 
| once enter into the spirit of the poet, and| note and carry it immediately; the boy 
|weigh well his numbers, and he will be a! obeyed, but not finding any note on the 
|sharer in the mild and contemplative de-| mantel-piece, he concluded that in the 
jlight which influenced the author himself.) card-rack must be the one, as it appeared 
The pictures drawn of Pleasure—of the || just written: accordingly he delivered it as 
|search and devotion of man to the “ yellow, ordered-—-judge then the astonishment of 
| phantom” gold—the descriptions of Shaks-| the receiver when she read the following: 
peare and Byron, of the Millenium and/ “It is impossible for me to grant your re 
|the day of judgment, are touched with the | gues/, knowing as I now do, the utter worth- 
| vivid colormgs of a mighty spirit. His| lesness of your character; while you be- 
|portraiture of the high and mysterious) haved with respectability you found me 
|| thoughts which crowd upon the reflecting| your friend, but you have deceived me as 
|| mind in the stillness of night, and the hal-|| well as others. Although & may despise 
|| lowed sanctity which pervades nature at| your conduct, still [ do not wish to injure 
| that season, is equal to any which we have|/ you, and shall never mention to any one 
witnessed for years. An author is to be || facts which would ruin you if known----but 
I hope 
|| he succeeds or fails in awakening pensive, || you may reform hereafter but I wish to have 
beautiful, or sublime trains of thought in| nothing further to do with you.” On read- 
| his intelligent reader. In the case of our|ing this the lady nearly fainted from the 
author, there is something left behind | conflicting emotions of mortification, as- 
| which the memory regerds as sacred ;—a || tonishment and anger, and seizing a pen, 
| host of snblime and spirit-stirring images|| with a hand trembling with passion, she 
| Temain in the mind; thoughts bold and as- | wrote the following reply: “ Madam, 
piring: alove of nature, ardently and lu-||thank Heaven our acquaintance is now at 
cidly expressed, which it is almost an im-||an end: you are beneath my notice, or I 
possibility to forget. We are convinced ||should dwell longer on the contents of 
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that this poem will be an offering for fame; || your note, but I shall leave them to be set- 
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tled by higher authority than either you or 
myself.” Scarcely had the lady returned 
from her walk, when she received this note, 
and with the utmost consternation did she 

eruse and re-peruse its contents without 
Ging able to comprehend its meaning. At 
length she concluded that her friend must 
certainly be deranged, when the mother of 
the chambermaid who requested a charac- 
ter entered, and making a low courtesy, 
said—** Ma’am, I called for your note a 
while ago to my daughter, but you were 
out, sol axt the maid if there was not one 
left for me, but she said no; that you left a 
note but it was not for me, it was for a lady 
in Broadway; but the boy said that he had 
carried that long ago, and told her to give 
it to me, so Ma’am I took it home to Mary: 
but you made a mistake in her name, it is 
Mary Thornson, not Mary Parsons. You! 
can’t think Ma’am what a taking she was in| 
when she read that you were a going to) 
visit her to-morrow. But Ma’am we are| 
poor folks and only live in a mite of a) 
chamber in a place rather hard to find, and 
20 1 thought may be she had better come 
and see you.” This complicated biunder 
was now fully explained, which originated 
én an exchange of the notes; she immedi- 
ately informed the woman of the mistake, 
and gave her some change as a consolation 
for her disappointed hopes of a visit, and | 
hurrying to her friend, they settled with a| 
hearty laugh, ** this keen encounter of! 
wits,” wisely resolving however to trust 
fes$ in future to the discretion of servants. 
— Bower of Taste. 
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The lady who has favoured us with a manuscript 
volume of original and selected pieces in prose and 
verse, will accept our acknowledgments for this 
flattering mark of confidenee, We have examined 
the collection with much interest, and are free to 
award it the meed of decided approbation. The 
selections are judiciously made, aud the notes by 
which their value is enhanced and rendcred addi- | 
tionally attractive, give certain evidence of a refined | 
taste and cultivated mind. Though the whole is | 
admirably designed to afford solid delight and in- 
struction, and to elicit the applause of every mind | 
capable of appreciating the beauties of sterling 

_Spoesy, we nevertheless are compelled to express our 
doubts as to the propricty of selecting the present 
moment for laying them before the public. The 
country bas, we are disposed to think, been so re- 
cently flooded with the delightful products of taste, 
genius, and liberality, in the shape of eastern, west- 
ern, and forvign annuals, that a future period would 
probably be n.occ propitious to an enterprise of this 
description, 





Sport.—How sirangely unaccountable are the 
tastes of some people. A lady last week in one of 
our principal streets sat by the hour at her window 
watching the movements of the passers-by, who 
were almost invariably“ tripped up” on an excel- 
dent pieee of ice in front of her door, which the 
slight fall ef snow concealed from observation. 
Fourteen gentlemen of miscellaneous professions, 
several young ladies, a baker, with his basket, bread 
and all, one sweep, two dandies, together with an 
ad infinitum number of grocers’ clerks, school-buys. 
and apprentices, kept up the entertainment during 
the greater part of the afternoon, making tive slip- 
pery promenade a seene of great divertisement: now 
* ripping it on the light fantastic toe,’ with forward 
and back sliding; the sudden jerk and unfashione- 
ble twist, converted by the more expert into pigeon 
wings of the prettiest cut; the provoking attitude 
of the harlequin, with the more romantic posture 








of the dying lover, attended all for* stage effect," 


. os 


with every grotesque gesture of which the hamaat 
form is suseeptible, with faces to match, and ending 
ever and anon with some poor witless wight, mea- 
suring his length in the humble attitude of a pros- 
trate player; all of course very much to the satis- 
faction of the lady within, who pronounced it rare 
amusement, and never onee thought of mending the 
matter until it became too dark to enjoy the enter- 
tainment, when, like a prudent matron, anxious for 
the safety of valuable limbs and lives, she very hu- 
manciy ordered some ashes thrown on the dan- 
gerous walk. And this wascalled sport. Old Zsop's 
frogs possessed a greater show of feeling and re- 
flection. 

The Weather.—We have again had a specimen 
of those severe winters which many had began to 
suppose were gone out of fashion, from the almost 
total absence for several years past of any thing re- 
sembling their severity. The sleighs have again 
been witnessed gliding in every direction through 
the streets of our city to the tuneful jingling of 
their enlivening bells, and mirth and festivity seem 
to add a new impulse to the almost dormant apirit 
of our sober city. ‘I here is another light in which 
we view this retarn of real winter weather as pro- 
ductive of additional gratification, and of more de- 
sirable consequences: we mean the effect which it 
will doubtless produce on the ensuing summer 
months, rendering them, we trust, more friendly to 
the general health of the country. At this season 
and at this time how peculiarly ineumbent is it (on 
those who are blest with the ability) to remember 
the poor. The many who from sickness or other 
causes have been cut off from the comforts and al- 
most the necessaries of life, of the very means to 
save them from starving or from freezing; who 
have not wherewith to procure fuel or clothing or 
food for themselves or their little ones, are deserving 
of the generous remembrance of all those who have 
hearts to feel. The following lines by Mrs. Robin- 
son are part of a lunger poem ealled ‘ ‘The Wintry 
Day,’ and are well suited to the subject on which 
we have felt it a duty to call the attention of our 
readers. 


Is it in mansions rich and gay, 

On downy beds and couches warm, 
That Nature owns the wintry day, 

And shrinks to hear the howling storm? 

Ah, No! 
*Tis in the cheerless, naked room, 
Where Misery’s victims wait their doom, 
Where a fond mother, famished dies, 
While forth a frantic father flies, 
Man's desperate foe. 


Is it to flaunt in warm attire, 
To laugh, and feast, and dance, and sing; 
To crowd around the blazing fire, 
And make the roof with revels ring? 
Ah, no! 
‘is where neglected genius lies 
Where hope, exhausted, silent dies; 
Where merit is by pride opprest, 
*Till ev’ery stream that warm'd the breast, 
Had ceased to flow. 


ORATORIO. 

A musical entertainment will be given at the Sa- 
loon of the Musical Fand Socicty on the evening of 
Tnesday next the 10th inst. by the members and 
pupils of the AMERICAN CONSERVATORIA, 
under the direction of Phil. Trajetta. Among the 
performers are several respectable young ladies of 
our city, who have made great proficiency in the 
science to which they have devoted their attention: 
in particular we notice one who, from her extreme 
youth, being only between 9 and 10 years of age, has 
given at the rehearsals, such evidenee of skill and 
jodgment, united with great vocal powers, as to en- 
title her in the estimation ef many, to the appel- 
lation of a musical prodigy. The object aimed at 
by this institution is laudable in the highest degree, 
it being to cuitivate and establish a National Music 
on a more exclusive scale than has heretofore been 
attempted. We hope the appeal on Tuesday even- 
ing will be encouraged as it deserves. Tickets can 
be had at the musical and principal bookstores, 


The Boston Bulletin of the 29th ult. contains the 
following just and highly merited compliment to a 
gentleman who possesses one of the noblest hearts 


ter, like sterling gold, has too long worn the stamp 
of honour to be affected by the touch of slander, 
We cheerfully add our humble, but hearty amen te 
the testimony borne by Mr. Jenks, who is himself, 
gentleman and a scholar. 

‘We perceive in a late AlexandriaHerald 
a paragraph complaining of the New Eng. 
land Review, for having published some 
censorious remarks relative to a gentleman 
belonging to that city, whose high literary 
attainments. and poetical genius, are alres. 
dy known to and appreciated by the public 
generally. The Herald does not name the 
individual thus unjustly reproached; but 
from the tenor of the paragraph, we infer 
that it alludes to Daniel Bryan, or of 
whose amiable disposition, upright and ho. 
nourable feelings, and perfectly unimpeach- 
able character, the most abundant 

can be adduced. With the testimony of 
those who know him well—who esteem 
him for his virtues, as well as admire hig 
for his talents—we are desirous to mingle 
our own cordial and sincere tribute. We 
do not recollect to have seen the article 
in the N. E. Review, concerning which the 
above complaint is made; but, should it 
contain the aspersions alle we canot 
but hope that our young friend Prentice 
will tender that reparation which we think 
his own good sense and fine feelings will 
dictate, in a case where true merit may 
have been invidiously or inadvertently as 
sailed through his columns.’ 


Engraving—According to the promise contained 
in our prospectus, we issue an engraving presenting 
in a single group portraits ef Shakespeare, Byron, 
Scott, Campbell, and Moore, correeted from the lat 
est English portraits of those distinguished indivi 
duals, and presumed to be goed and authentic like- 
nesses. Apprehcusive that some misunderstanding 
may have been created in regard to time, we would 
simply remark that the engraving as originally pre 
mised, was to appear with the fifth number, and the 
numbers were to be issued every other week. By 
publishing every week, as is now the ease, the Neo. 
has past, although the time has not yet agrived at 
which the plate was promised to appear. As all the 
sheets may not be sufficiently pressed, &c. in time 
to supply all our subseribers, those who are negleet 
ed this week will reecive their engraving with the 
following number. We shall give in eur next, 
a brief notice of the individuals who compose the 
tout ensemble. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The beautiful stanzas * My Child,” by “ J.0.R.” 
shall appear in our next. They should have ap 


| peared this week; but by mischanee were omitted. 
| We shall be anxious for more of his good things 


Lines by “ M,” are under consideration. 


| not had leisure to examine, but which will be doly 
attended to. 





MARRIED. 
On Thursday, the 15th ult., William Adams, of 
Baltimore, to Miss Marion Yorke, of this city. 





DEATHS, 

Rev John Chester»D. D., Pastor of the sccond 
Presbyterian church in Albany.—Pheebe Jenkins, 
| aged 77.—Mary Hansell.— At Salem, Mass. the Hoa 
Timothy Piekering, aged 84 years. —James Knight. 
| 1m N. J. Dr. Ephraim Bateman, late U.S. senator 
On the 6th ult. of consumption, Miss Ann Mars 
Adams, aged 26 years Though in hamble life, thit 
young lady possessed, in an eminent degree all thow 
mild and endearing virtues which constitute the 
| peal loveliness and beauty of the female character. 

Her excellent disposition, and the affectionate 
gard which distinguished her deportment im i 
little eirele of which she was long the pride and 
nament, have created a monument to her 
im the bosem of friendship which will ’ 
and will serve to remind all whe knew 











that ever enriched the human breast; whose charac- 


hos . ns 





irreparable loss which they have 
death. 
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CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 

We take the following extracts from late letters received 
from California: 

VALUE OF PROPERTY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Parker House, a building 40 feet front by about 60 
deep, rents for $110,000 yearly. At least $60,000 of this 
is paid by gamblers, who hold nearly all the second story. 
Adjoining it, on the 1ight, is a canvass tent, 15 by 25 feet, 
called “El Dorado,” and occupied by gamblers, which brings 
$50,000. On the opposite corner, a building called the 
“Miners’ Bank,” used by Wright & Co., brokers, brings 
$75,000. It is about half the size of our fire-engine houses 
at home. On the left of the Parker House, a small two- 
story frame building, which is just finished, has been taken 
at $80,000. The second story contains eight gaming ta- 
bles, each of w ich pays $200 a night. 

A friend of ui.ne, who wished to find a place for a law 


office, was shown a cellar in the earth, about 12 feet square 


and 6 deep; which he could have at $250 a month. The 
owner came here about three months ago, without enough 
money to pay his passage; he is now worth $20,000. One 
of the common soldiers at the battle of San Pasquale is now 
among the millionaires of the place, with an income of $50,- 
000 monthly. A noted firm has $110,000 loaned out at ten 
per cent.a month! A citizen of San Francisco died insol- 
vent last fall to the amount of $41,000. His administrators 
were delayed in settling his affairs, and his real estate ad- 
vanced so rapidly in value meantime, that after his debts 
were paid his heirs have a yearly income of $10,000. These 
facts are indubitably attested. 
WAGES OF LABOR, 

The carman of Mellus, Howard & Co., has a salary of, 
$6000 a-year, and many others make from 15 to $25 daily. 
Servants get from $100 to $200 a month; but the wages paid 
for the rougher kinds of labor has fallen to about $80. 

INCREASE OF THE TOWN. 7 

In April, there were only about 30 or 40 persons in San 
Francisco, and not more than 20 persons could be seen in 
the streets at any one time, now there are some 500 houses 
or tents; and a floating population of 6000. It is calculated 
that the town is increased daily by from 15 to 30 houses. 

MODE OF LIFE AMONG THE DIGGINGS. 

The labor to be performed is no harder than the digging 
of canals, or grading of railroads, but the hard-working Pat 
that performs these labors at home, has abundance of healthy 
food, a good bed, and a comfortable house to hide his head 
in. Here, however, the possession of the least of these 
would be considered most unpardonable effeminacy. Your 


| bed is a blanket on the land; your breakfast, pork and pan- 


cakes made of flour and fried in the pork; your dinner is of 
pancakes aud pork, and your supper of both together, wash- 
ed down perchance by a little teg or coffee; your house is 
the broad canopy of heaven. Of the two articles, pork and 
flour, the prices are respectively $1,490 per pound—so that 
such living, when you do your own cooking, costs about $2 
per day. Of course, under such a mode of life, the scurvy 
is by no means unfrequent. 


DO NOT RELY ON APPEARANCES. 

The New Orleans Picayune says:—We were informed 
yesterday, by a person who stated it as a fact, that on the 
landing of the steamship Falcon, an individual came on 
shere without hat, coat or boots. After looking around him 
for some time, with a free and easy, independent kind of an 
air, he called a drayman, and requested him to take charge 
of a pair of saddlebags, which were on board the vessel, and 
convey them to Hewlett’s. Withsome hesitation the dray- 
man complied with his request, but on attempting to lift 
the sadgiebags, he found he was unable to do so without as- 
sistance. The fact was, thet they contained $40,000 in 
gold, which the coatless, hatjess, and bootiess man had 
brought with him from California. We will guarantee that 
his costume to-day would not disgrace an habitue of Broad- 
way. Truly, appearances are fajlacious and deceptive.” 





“ 


